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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 
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Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Sherrie Moran 
Room 220 
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Dallas, TX 75202 


218-767-4776 


Patrick A. Hand 
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Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 
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Ernest E. Sanchez 
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California 
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Nevada 


Washington 


Room 11003 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
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Federal Office Bldg. 
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Week of December 12, 1985 


BLACK WOMEN MUST BEGIN PREPARING FOR THEIR FUTURE, 
FORMER BLACK WOMEN’S BUREAU DIRECTOR SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- As the 21st century nears, the American work force will 
continue to expand and change and black women must begin to prepare and gird 
themselves for those changes by "redoubling their efforts" to get involved with 
specific issues that affect them. 


These thoughts were shared by Alexis M. Herman, one of two former black 
directors of the U.S. Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau who attended a 
national conference marking the bureau’s 65th anniversary here. 


"I think, in terms of changes, we’re going to see more black and minority 
women increasingly becoming heads of families," Herman said. 


"I think, in terms of preparation for the future, black and minority women 
are going to have to really redouble their efforts to get involved on state, 
national and local levels to push for issues such as child care, which is going 
to be more and more of a concern to them,” she said. 


Herman said black women must--and will soon--start looking more closely at 
issues affecting them like decent wages, pay equity and their concentration in 
certain occupational fields. 


In expresseing her concern for black teenage girls and young women, Herman 
said, "They’ve got to stay in school and hear that message loud and clear. And 
they must encourage their peers to do likewise, and not yield to peer 
pressure." 


Herman said black and minority teenage girls and young women must “learn 
the importance of networking, of reaching out to find other role models in the 
community who can provide them with practical experience that can be used as a 
part of their formal educational process." 


Herman now works with a Washington, D.C., economic development consulting 
firm that provides assistance to small minority-owned businesses operated by 
women. 


Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, the first black director of the Women’s Bureau, 
said she wants to see “black women take advantage of every opportunity out 
there, to get whatever jobs there are." 


Koontz said, "I want to see black women and black men who have made it 
with their businesses taking a greater responsibility helping those who are 
struggling to make it. 


"I want to see those blacks who have made it in business, particularly in 
the service-providing areas, offer their workers shares in the business, so 
that there’s not only pride in the ownership but pride in the work that’s 
done," she said. 


As part of its anniversary celebration the Women’s Bureau held a reception 
to honor five former directors and two deputy directors. Among others honored 
was Clinton Marie Wright, a black former deputy director of the bureau. 
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Week of December 9, 1985 


BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL URGES 
BLACK YO TO ACHTI EXCE 


WASHINGTON -- Black junior high school youth were advised that excellence 
just does not happen by chance and urged to excel in education in order to 
succeed in life. 


This was the advice offered by Andre C. Whisenton, director, Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and Elia Rosario Kerr, Hispanic Employment 
Program manager, both of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Whisenton and Kerr were speakers at a program during National Education 
Week at Lincoln Junior High School here. 


Whisenton told the students, who were mostly black and Hispanic, that 
"excellence does not happen by chance. 


"People who achieve excellence do so because they know what they want: 
they make a plan and take responsibility for the plan," Whisenton said. 


"Achievers do not wait for things to happen to them. They take charge 
and move ahead," he emphasized. 


He told his audience that winners make things happen to benefit 
themselves and others. "A true winner is someone who is in personal pursuit 
of individual excellence," taking one’s potential and using it toward a goal, 
he added. 


Whisenton underscored the fact that success can be achi i 
; be achieved by developin 
A attitude and other qualities. These include pi tametnaan, Seah ine 
- about yourself, learning from mistakes, self-control and self-motivation 
self-discipline, and the ability to relate well with others, he said. 


He reminded potential high-school dropouts to consid j 
unemployment among minority youth and added: ~~ ae 


“School may not be perfect, but it's better than being a dropout. Make 


the most of ; 


Kerr told the youths that "success is so v : : 
work to achieve that goal. mething you have to identify and 


She reminded youths that “women need to be 
ai aware of pe : 
barriers to career development" and how to overcome then. ete st Aaa 


Women, she said, must not be afraid "to asserti ‘ 
on vel : 
to complete education and seek the future." y seek opportunities 


In concluding, Kerr told the young men and women not to give u 
studying and insist on saying "I'm sole to be somebody, ome. s 
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Week of December 9, 1985 


MINORITY WOMEN AND THEIR FUTURE IN HIGH TECH 
WORK FORCE EXPLORED IN NEW PUBLICATION 


WASHINGTON -- Although minority women have made important strides over 
the last decade, there is reason for concern for their future in the high 
tech work force, according to a new Labor Department publication. 


"Women and Office Automation: Issues for the Decade Ahead," published 
by the Women's Bureau, devotes a section to how office automation is affecting 
minority women. 


According to the publication, nearly 30 percent of all employed minority 
women are clerical workers. 


While this represents a rise in occupational status for minority women, 
they, like women in general, are underrepresented in the middle and top level 
professional and technical computing jobs. 


Black and Hispanic women occupy about 3 percent of the professional and 
technical level computer jobs but 16 percent of the entry level computer jobs, 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics data cited in the publication, which 
Says more research is needed in the area of equal opportunity and technology. 


Areas of concern listed included: 

-- There is a tendency to track minority women into word processing pools 
which have factory-like environments and are characterized by low pay and poor 
benefits. 

-- Minority women are more likely to face quantitative production quotas. 

=- Clerical jobs can now be transferred outside of U.S. Boundaries to 
cheaper ‘abor forces or to white suburbs and rural areas, under new technologies. 


The publication was developed to help employers and employees make a 
snicoth transition between old and new office systems and covers issues of. job 
desitn, wages and status, career mobility, employer-based and union-sponsored 
training, equal opportunity, and health and safety-related issues. 


Single copies of the 48-page booklet, "Women and Office Automation; 
Issues for the Decade Ahead," are available without charge from the Women's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, 200 Constitution Ave,, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20719. A self-addressed mailing label will expedite shinment. 
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WEEK OF DECEMBER 9, 1985 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) provides for the formation of 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils (SJTCCs) by governors to advise and 
counsel them on state job training activities and to help plan employment 
services authorized by the Wagner-Peyser Act, according to a U.S. Labor 
Department fact sheet. 


### 


Private Industry Councils (PICs), appointed by local elected officials 
to plan job training and employment service programs under the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), serve as key.mechanisms for bringing private sector 
representatives into the active management of these programs, according to.a 
U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


### 


Local Private Industry Councils (PICs) under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) include representatives from business, educational agencies, 
organized labor, rehabilitation agencies, community-based organizations, 
economic development agencies, and the public employment service, according 
to a U.S. Department of Labor fact sheet. 


##t# 


Service Delivery Areas (SDAs), designated by governors to receive 
federal job training funds under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), 
include local government units with a population of 200,000 or more, 
according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 
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